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The Last Ship 
and Other Stories 


Nathan R. Lipfert 


If you travel to the Maine State Museum in Augusta, you can 
see - it feels like walking inside of - the cargo hold of a big 
wooden Downeaster. She is the full-rigged ship St. Mary, and 
she was built in the Phippsburg yard of Charles V. Minott in 
1890. It is only a small fragment of this 240-foot vessel - about 
forty feet long and eight feet high. But it is one of the last sur- 
viving tangible products of the Minott yard, a shipyard signif- 


The Minott ship St. Mary loading her first and only cargo 
at New York, in the spring of 1890. Photo courtesy of Ada 
M. Haggett. 
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icant for being the very last to build a wooden full-rigged ship. 


Unfortunately for the Minotts, and for the ship’s crew, St. Mary 
was lost on her maiden voyage. 


Sailing from New York towards San Francisco, under the 
command of Captain Jesse T. Carver of Searsport, she was in 
company with 15 or 16 other vessels as she approached Cape 
Horn. On the night of August 6, 1890, she was in collision with 


another vessel, which quickly sank with all hands (later dis- 


covered to be the Magellan of Boston). The St. Mary, badly 
damaged herself, made for Port. Stanley in the Falkland 
Islands, but four days after the collision she went ashore 
among the islands. Officers and crew abandoned the ship and 
reached Port Stanley but without Capt. Carver, and with con- 
flicting stories of what had happened to him. When a working 
party from Port Stanley got to the ship two days later, they 
found Capt. Carver dead in his berth. His body was returned 
to Searsport for burial, but the mystery of his death was never 
resolved. The climate of the Falklands has preserved the wreck 
better than would be the case in a warmer spot. Fragments of 
(continued on page 4) 
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From The Chart Table 


I used this photograph the other 
day at a meeting of volunteers to 
illustrate the end of a chapter and 
the beginning of another. 


The vessel is the four-masted bark 
Star of Shetland Maru in dark livery 
shown at the end of a tug’s hawser 
outbound through the Golden 
Gate. In the background is the 
partially completed Golden Gate 
Bridge. The date is September 19, 
1936 and she is headed for her 
demise - a scrap yard in Osaka, 
Japan. 

“Maru” only recently adorned the 
bark’s documents, she having been “sold to aliens” according to the 1935 List of 
Merchant Vessels of the United States. For several years after 1922, when the Alaska 
Packers Association purchased her, Star of Shetland made the annual trek from the asso- 
ciation’s wharves and anchorage in Alameda to Alaska with workers and supplies for 
the summer canning season. She and her sisters, many fine old sailing vessels and later 
steamers in the decided twilight of their ocean-going careers, would return to San 
Francisco in the fall with the summer’s canning output. 


Prior to becoming one of the “Star” fleet, she was named the Edward Sewall and was 
owned by the Texas Company. Between 1916 and 1922 she sailed out of Port Arthur, 
Texas carrying oil to Argentina. 


Arthur Sewall & Sons built the Edward Sewall in Bath in 1899, the fourth of ten steel ves- 
sels built by the Sewalls - the only American yard to build square-rigged vessels in steel. 
The Edward Sewall was commanded for 21 years by Captain Richard Quick, both for the 
Sewalls and, after 1916, for the Texas Company. In her he rounded Cape Horn 24 times, 
including a rugged voyage in 1913-1914 that would be the last west-around Cape Horn 
passage by an American square-rigged vessel - and was the longest. For all the years 
Capt. Quick had her, she was painted white from truck to waterline. She had one coat 
of black paint on her when she was towed out of the Kennebec in 1899 and was again 
painted black by the Alaska Packers, as in the photo. 


The Golden Gate Bridge was begun in 1933 and opened to the public four and a half 
years later in 1937. At the time it was the longest suspension bridge in the world. The 
1964 Verrazano Narrows Bridge is 60 feet longer (4,260 versus 4,200). The Golden Gate 


Bridge is now the 8" longest. The longest is the Akashi - Kaikyo Bridge (between Kobe 
and Naruto, Japan) at 6,529 feet built in 1998. 


My thanks to Nick Sewall who 
presented me with a print of 
this photograph after I’d done 
some research on Captain 


Quick. I just thought I’d share 
it with you. 
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Thomas R. Wilcox, Jr. 
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WELCOME ABOARD! & 


New Members 
February - April 2006 


Donald G. Alexander 

David W. Andrews | 

Charles C. Ashley 

Jackie Berry 

Bob Boenau 

Paul J. Brawley & Bonnie Hurd Smith 
John & Sharon Briggs 

Benjamin L. Brown 

Evans & Jill Denniston 

Roger & Martina Duncan 

Mr. & Mrs. James Falt 

Marnie Hackenberg 

Steve Hadik 

Heather Hamilton 

Chris Hendricks & Christy Hemenway 
Susannah Hoch 

David R. Jones 

Elsa N. Martz 

Abigail Parker McEwen 

James E. McHugh 

Carole A. Millis 
James M. Norton 

Brian O'Connor 
John Paynter 

Robert G. Pedrick & Sally DeLorme Pedrick 
Jean & Stephen Phillips 
William Plouffe 
Peter Rosenberg & Vivian Mikhail 
Pauline F. Smith 
Curtis Snyder 
Mr. & Mrs. William P. Stengel 
Mary Stuart 
Mr. & Mrs. John Totman 
Patricia Waters 

Martin Whittemore 

Marshall & Stevie Wishnack 

Mr. & Mrs. John D. Zittel 
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ity | fon te water. ours “vail depart the 
on Tuesdays at 1:00 pm and Saturdays at 10:30 
r from May 30° through September 5". All tour fees 
include Museum admission. Advanced reservations are 
strongly suggested as space is limited. Call 443-1316 ext. 0 
__ to make reservations or for more information. 


Fees: BIW Tour and MMM Admission: $25 /Adult, $15 
Ji Child, $15 /Member. 
BIW Touz/ Boat Cruise and MMM Admission: 
$37. 95 / Adult, — 95 / Child, $27. les Member. 


Museum to Offer 
GPS for Mariners Course 


Dates: Saturday July 15, 2006 
Time: 9:00am - 5:00pm 


Taught by the Coast Guard Auxiliary, this course focuses on 
the GPS equipment typically owned by the recreational boater. 
Topics of the course explain the buttons, screens, and menus of 
GPS receivers. Students will also lean how to connect GPS to 
their computer, autopilot, and radar; navigate using waypoints 
and routes; use electronic chart plotter or navigation software 
to plan and monitor their course, and utilize the many func- 
tions in their GPS to safely and enjoyably reach their destina- 
tion. Owners of hand held GPS units are invited to bring them 
for use in class. 


Tuition fee includes textbook and box lunch. 
Cost: $90 for non-members, $85 for Members. 


For more information or to make reservations 
call (207) 443-1316 ext. 0 
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(continued from page 1) 


the vessel still litter the remote stony beach where she came 
ashore, where Mainers in the 1970s found the pieces which 
were brought back for the State Museum. 


Charles V. Minott was born in Bowdoin in 1826, and left 

school after eighth grade to help work the family farm. At 19, 
though, he left home to work in the shipyard of Levi 
Houghton of Bath, and undertook to learn the ship- 
wright’s trade thoroughly. In 1849 he began work at the 
yard of General Joseph Berry in Robinhood Cove, 
Georgetown, and the following year became Berry’s mas- 
ter builder. After a few years with Berry, Minott decided 
to go out on his own, obtained the financial backing of 
Capt. James Drummond and leased a shipyard site in 
Phippsburg Center, just east of the church. After building 
the brig Nebraska there in 1854, he moved to another yard 
just down river, ultimately buying the yard and a number 
of associated properties. He bought a house in the Center, 
married Sarah C. Rogers of Georgetown, and lived there 
the rest of his life. His yard built thirty-five vessels — four- 
teen ships, three barks, two brigs, eight 2-mast schooners, 
four 3-mast schooners, three 4-mast schooners, and a 
five-mast schooner. Minott was not very interested in 
constructing vessels for other people. He became the 
managing owner of most of the vessels he built. The 
bowsprits of vessels in the Minott shipyard literally hung 
over the road through the village, the same road you 
drive on today when you drive through Phippsburg Center on 
your way to Parker Head. 


The Minotts’ oldest son, Vincent, died at the age of nine in 
1866, but not before having a vessel named after him - the brig 
Vincent of 1864. 


In 1860 the Minotts had a daughter Alice M. Minott, for 
whom two square-riggers were named. The second of these, 
the ship Alice M. Minott built in 1867, is believed to be the only 
Minott vessel to have carried a figurehead. The figure was 
carved by Col. C.A.L. Sampson and depicted “a perfect model 


Charles V. Minott Jr 
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The Minott shipyard in Phippsburg Center, with the white-hulled 
ship Aryan about to be launched, in 1893. She was the last wooden 
full-rigged ship built in the United States, perhaps in the world. 


of sweet sixteen”; a young girl, but still too mature to represent 
Alice, who was then seven years old. As an adult, Alice would 
often help her father maintain communication with the fami- 
lies of business associates, and with his own family. It was 
Alice who wrote to her brother Charles V. Minott Jr., then a stu- 
dent at Bowdoin College, to tell him of the catastrophic loss of 
the St. Mary. 


After the building of the Francis, Hotspur, and Willie Rosenfeld 
at Bath in 1885, the building of full-rigged ships (three masts, 
Square-rigged on all masts) on the Kennebec River lapsed for 
a time. There were a few barks and steam auxiliaries but no 
ships until the Rappahannock and St. Mary in early 1890. The 
Sewalls of Bath then built three 4-mast barks (Shenandoah, 
Susquehanna, Roanoke) which they called'ships, or shipentines, 
but Bath’s last true wooden full-rigged ship was Parthia, built 
by the Houghtons in 1891. The Sewalls continued to build big 
Square-riggers, but out of steel. 


It was left to the Minotts to build the last wooden ship on the 
Kennebec - this was the Aryan of 1893. And she turned out to 
be the last of her kind built in the country, and perhaps in the 
world. She was a near-copy of the St. Mary: 2,124 gross tons, 
length 248.6’, breadth 42.2’, depth 17’. Her first master was 
well-known skipper Wylie R. Dickinson. She made one voyage 
to Yokohama, and one to Honolulu, but the rest of her first 
twenty-one years was spent in the Cape Horn trade to San 
Francisco or other North Pacific Coast ports. Charles V. Minott 
Sr. was her managing owner until 1900, or later. In 1907 all her 
shares were bought up by Eugene P. Carver, a Boston marine 
lawyer with romantic ideas. Carter sold her to L. A. Pedersen 
of San Francisco in 1917. In 1918 she caught fire in the South 
Pacific and was abandoned by her crew. Fifteen men in two 
boats reached the Chatham Islands; a third boat with ten men 
was lost. 


Younger son Charles V. Minott Jr. was born in 1867 and grad- 
uated Bowdoin College in 1891, prepared for a career in engi- 
neering. Pessimistic about the future of wooden shipbuilding, 
he still became persuaded that staying with the family firm 
was the right thing at the time, and he became his father’s sec- 
retary, accountant, and business representative. He learned the 
ship carpenter’s trade at the yard in the early 1890s, and ended 
up supervising the final stages of construction of the yard's last 
vessel, the five-mast schooner Marcus L., Urann, after the death 
of his father in 1903. He continued managing the fleet, and 
kept the yard open for maintenance of the vessels. In 1917, 
while World War I was still keeping vessel prices high, he sold 


(continued on page 9) 
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Digging In The Dirt 
From the Phase IIB Archaeology Report 
| _by Dr. Neill De Paoli 


In late September 2005, Dr. Neill De Paoli and his field crew 
returned to the grounds of Maine Maritime Museum situated 
in Bath, Maine on the western bank of the Kennebec River. De 
Paoli and his crew were following up on the Phase II investi- 
gations of 2003 and subsequent stipulations made by the 
Maine Historic Preservation Commission. The MHPC stated 
that Maine Maritime Museum had to underwrite further 
examination of the former site of the north ways to the Percy 
and Small shipyard before construction of the proposed 
Wyoming sculpture could begin.' From then until early 
December, the archaeologists excavated and monitored the 


~ Machine excavation of the proposed sites of the stern and bow 


sections of the Wyoming sculpture. Over those two months, 
the archaeological crew uncovered, with the assistance of a 
backhoe and power shovel, extensive remains of the wooden 
cribwork and planked “floor” to the north ways that the 
employees of the Percy and Small shipyard and their succes- 
sors built and used during the first two decades of the 20" cen- 
tury and the 1970s. The team also unearthed widespread evi- 
dence of the wooden and metal debris generated, discarded, 
and, in some cases, probably lost by the men of Percy and 
Small as they built the wooden sailing vessels that arose on the 
north ways during the early 20" century. The archaeologists 


Meters 


15 
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Figure 35. Plan view of the wooden cribwork to the north ways of the Percy and Small ship- 


yard, BHT2/3 
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also recovered on the westernmost part of the project area (in 
and around BHT4) an array of household items probably 
thrown out by the residents of the nearby Donnell home dur- 
ing the 1930s. In addition, they uncovered what appears to be 
more debris, albeit sparse, generated by the occupants of the 
late 18"/early 19" century farmstead that stood just east of 
BHT4 and the workmen who removed the complex in 1899. 


The 2005 excavations of the bow and stern sections of the 
proposed Wyoming sculpture area have also furthered our 
understanding the developmental history of the north ways of 
the Percy and Small shipyard. Foremost is the picture that has 
emerged of the layout of the north ways. This excavation and 
the 2003 testing have left little question that BHT2/3 and TP3- 
TP7 exposed the heart of the north ways. Here, excavation 
exposed a multi-layered cribwork of wooden timbers and 
underlying bed logs along with a wooden planked floor. It 
was this foundation of timbers that supported the now absent 
tails where ships were constructed and eventually slid down 
into the waters of the Kennebec River. No where was there 
evidence of wooden piles and bents that two early 20" century 
American ship building guides recommended to ship builders 
as the preferred means of vertical support for the wooden rails 
to the launching ways. In 
the bigger picture, the north 
ways represented, as did the 
whole of the Percy and Small 
shipyard, a traditional ship- 
yard in transition. The Percy 
and Small shipyard, as a 
manufacturer of the “great 
schooners”, was bucking a 
growing national trend 
among moderate-sized and 
large yards. These ship- 
builders were increasingly 
focusing on building iron 
and steel hulled vessels 
powered by steam driven 
screws. The owners of Percy 
and Small devoted them- 
selves, almost exclusively, to 
the construction of large 
wooden coastal and ocean- 
going sailing schooners. 
Workers at the shipyard con- 
tinued to trim and shape a 
considerable portion of ships 
timbers and wooden trun- 
nels with traditional hand 
tools such as the broadaxe 
and adz. The thick deposits 
of wood chips, trim, and 
trunnel dubs excavated from 
BHT2/3 testified to that. 
Similarly, the work crews of 
Percy and Small relied on 
several teams of horses to 
haul heavy loads of timber 


(continued on page 8) 
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MMM open 
Donnell House Tours 
Behind-The-Scenes Tour 


Bath Iron Works Tour 


(includes Museum admission) 
Lobster Talk Demonstration 


S HE 


MEMBERS’ DAY 


Free for Members, SPI ticket holders or with paid admission 


Free for Members or $10 for non-members, with paid admission 


$25 Adults, $15 Members, $15 Children 
Free for Members or with paid admission 


Harbor Lights & Shipbuilding History Cruise 


(includes Museum admission) 


Launch Tank Demonstration 
“Angela’s Dogs” 
“Shanes of Maine” 


“An Historic Perspective” 


Curator and Library Director Nathan Lipfert talks about the ori 


Annual Members’ Meeting 
Shipyard Tour 


Sailor’s Sea Chest Demonstration 
Kid’s Crafts/Face Painting 
Lobster Talk Demonstration 
Wyoming Christening 


Free for Members, $19.95 Adults, $9.95 Children 


Free for Members or with paid admission 
Food cart 


Ice cream wagon - Sea Dog Biscuits 


ginal launch of the Wyoming in 1909 
Free for Members 


Free for Members 


Free for Members or with paid admission 
Free for Members or with paid admission 


Free for Members or with paid admission 


Free for Members or with paid admission 


Free for Members, invited guests, or with paid admission 
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2°30 


3:30 


Bath Municipal Band Concert Free for Members or with paid admission 
Shipyard Tour Free for Members or with paid admission 
Sailor’s Sea Chest Demonstration Free for Members or with paid admission 


Harbor Lights & Shipbuilding History Cruise 
(includes Museum admission) Free for Members, $19.95 Adults, $9.95 Children 


Behind-The-Scenes Tour | Free for Members or $10 for non-members, with paid admission 
Lobster Talk Demonstration Free for Members or with paid admission 


Harbor Lights & Shipbuilding History Cruise 
(includes Museum admission) Free for Members, $19.95 Adults, $9.95 Children 


Lobster Talk Demonstration Free for Members or with paid admission 
Behind-The-Scenes Tour Free for Members or $10 for non-members, with paid admission 
Shipyard Tour | Free for Members or with paid admission 
Sailor’s Sea Chest Demonstration Free for Members or with paid admission 
Harbor Lights & Shipbuilding History Cruise 
(includes Museum admission) Free for Members, $19.95 Adults, $9.95 Children 


Bring your friends and family, have them become Members today to 
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start enjoying all the benefits of Membership immediately! 
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Percy & Small Shipyard looking south, showing the wooden crib- 
work of the north ways. The uppermost timbers date from the 
1970s. 


around the yard or lift wooden yards and masts and 
equipment onto the schooners under construction or 
repair.’ The wooden cribwork, bed logs, and planked 
floor stood in marked contrast to the more up-to-date 
American shipyards equipped with steel and concrete 
building slips and steam powered derricks.‘ At the same 
time, the Percy and Small shipyard and its north ways 
exhibited the increasing mechanization the American 
shipbuilding industry had been undergoing since the sec- 
ond half of the 19" century. Most dramatic was the yard’s 
early adoption of electricity as a power source. A grow- 
ing number of electrical motors powered machinery such 
as a trunnel machine, a planning machine, and equipment 
in the blacksmith shop.’ The several wooden trunnels and 
trunnel dubs that were unearthed provide an archaeolog- 


ical link to the electrification of the Percy and Small ship- 
yard. 


The archaeological project has accomplished two things. 
First, the recently concluded excavations have enabled 
Maine Maritime Museum to move ahead with plans to 
improve their interpretation of the history of the Percy 
and Small shipbuilding business for the general public. 
At the same time, the 2005 archaeological investigations 
have provided another look at an important element of 
this late 19" and early 20" century Maine shipbuilding 


Everything Wy 
at the Museum Store 


Bridge Cards 

Magnets and Note Cards 
Umbrellas 

Wyoming Pitcher or Plate 
“Pride of the Yard” Print 


A Shipyard in Maine 
available in hardcover and 
paperback 
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Figure 14. Complete trunnel, St I, TP3 / N20 E87. Percy and Small 
joiners probably fashioned this specimen with the lathe on the 
second floor of the Mill & Joiner Shop, a short distance uphill 
(west) from the north ways. 


Plus - prints of the original 
1909 launch poster 


operation. Examination of the north ways to the Percy 
and Small shipyard has furthered our understanding of 
the makeup of this local shipyard. On a broader scale, 
these investigations have delved further into how tradi- 
tional shipbuilding businesses, such as Percy and Small, 
attempted to adapt and fit into the rapidly changing 
American shipbuilding industry. 


‘In the early fall of 2003, the Maine Maritime Museum selected Dr. 
De Paoli to carry out preliminary (Phase II) investigations of the 
proposed site of a sculpture of the “Great schooner Wyoming, the 
largest vessel built at the Percy and Small shipyard, as required by 
the Federal 106 review process. The Percy and Small shipyard was 
part of a historic district that encompassed the grounds of Maine 
Maritime Museum. That fall, the author and his archaeological 
team unearthed part of a massive bed log and an overlying deposit 
of wooden shipbuilding debris that was the first systematically 
exposed evidence of the north ways to the Percy and Small ship- 
ard. 
k Richard M. Van Gaasbeek, Wooden Boat and Ship Building 
(Chicago: Frederick J. Drake & Company, 1919), 127, 179-181; 


Desmond, Wooden Ship-Building, 66-70. 
> Snow and Lee, A Shipyard in Maine, 136. 


* Desmond, Wooden Ship-Building, 67, 71. 
* Snow and Lee, A Shipyard in Maine, 60-65 


Members always 
get 10% off! 
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(continued from page 4) 
off the last of the family vessels. 
The Minott Papers 


In the 1930s, Charles V. Minott Jr. donated the ledgers of the 
shipyard and shipping business to the library of the Harvard 
Business School, where they are accessible today. But in the 
1950s, his daughter Ada Minott Haggett inherited family 
property and discovered that the 1806 brick store, where the 
family offices had been, was full of paper - all the letters from 
the captains and agents, the bills and receipts for expenses all 
over the world, insurance policies, protests and general aver- 
ages, crew lists and portage accounts, construction accounts, 
and many other historical treasures were still in Phippsburg. 
She kept them. She obtained training in how to organize and 
preserve them, and spent many years working on them. She 
was soon befriended by the “rat pack” of wooden sailing-ship 
historians who have been keeping this subculture alive since 
the 1940s, and by local historians, and later by trustees and 
staff of Maine Maritime Museum. In April, 2006, she very gen- 
erously donated this huge collection of maritime records to 
this Museum. This beautifully-organized collection of papers 
is the second-largest family fleet record in the Museum’s col- 
lections. It surely contains thousands of stories waiting to be 
told. Including those about the last wooden full-rigged ship. 


The completed frame of a vessel at the Minott yard. At the 
left can be seen the 1806 brick building that contained the 

Minotts’ store and the shipyard office. It was in this build- 
ing (since demolished) that Ada Haggett found the papers 
of the Minott shipyard and shipping business in the 1950s. 
Photo courtesy of Ada M. Haggett. 


2006 Exhibits Update 


(In no particular order) 


William T. Donnell House enhancements: We will be opening 
the entire first floor of the house after Memorial Day weekend. 
Painting is now going on in the parlor and front hall, to return 
them to their 1892 colors, and paint is being stripped from 
originally stained woodwork in the kitchen. Restoration of 
these three spaces will be a work-in-progress this summer, but 
the place should start to look pretty spiffy after the carpeting 
begins to arrive in June. Exact reproductions of the 1892 wall- 
to-wall Wilton carpets for the sitting room and front hall are 
being produced for us and should be installed in June. A suit- 
able reproduction carpet of a period design has been ordered 
for the parlor, and we hope this will arrive before the end of 
the summer. We hope also to acquire a great deal of furniture 
similar to that which the Donnells used in the house; this fur- 
niture was described to us in detail by a family member in the 
1970s. 


North Light at Willowbank: Discovering the Sea Paintings of 
John P. Benson: This exhibition of an under-appreciated 
marine artist who lived many years in a house named 
Willowbank, at Kittery, is on schedule and will open as expect- 
ed on June 7, 2006. There will be a special Members Preview 
Opening on June 6" at 5:00 p.m. The exhibit will be open until 
October 9, 2006. 


Clipper Ship Snow Squall Exhibit Expansion: The contractors 
have finished work on the building, and staff is now beginning 
to move the pieces of the clipper’s bow into position. The 
building will open to the public on Members’ Day, June 17" 


with a special dedication of the exhibit building to Nicholas 
Dean. 


Distant Lands of Palm and Spice: We have installed another 
“soundscape” by Yves Feder behind the bank counter at the 
beginning of this 2004 exhibit on Maine’s international trade. 

The script of this soundtrack is based on the letters of instruc- 

tion ship owners sent to their captains. Visitors hear the voices 

of the owners detailing the intricate directions for the business 

of the upcoming voyage. The audio helps make one of the 

major points of the exhibit - that the reason for making voy- 

ages was to make money. 
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NEW VOLUNTEERS AT MAINE 
MARITIME MUSEUM 


The Museum is delighted to welcome new members of the 
volunteer staff to our corps of dedicated and knowledgeable 
individuals who wish to lend their talents, experience, and 
time to further enhance the MMM visitor experience. 


Last fall the Volunteer Council, an advisory group who meet to 
help guide MMM’s Volunteer Program, stated a goal of 
recruiting enough new volunteers to fill a minimum of 35 posi- 
tions at the Museum for the 2006 season. Accordingly, mem- 
bers drew up a list of potential organizations whose members 
might have a compatible interest in the affairs of the Museum. 
Contacts were made in which Museum staff and our Council 
Chair were invited to present a 20-minute PowerPoint pro- 
gram about the Museum’s history and its current volunteer 
opportunities. 


Additionally, throughout the winter, articles were submitted 
and help wanted ads were placed in area newspapers. Public 
service announcements went out to radio and TV stations 
throughout the service area. Cooperation among these media 
outlets was forthcoming and helpful. All messages addressed 
the fact that MMM was hosting a Volunteer Jobs Fair on April 
1. Everyone involved in the campaign waited to see the 
results. 


The Volunteer Jobs Fair was hosted by 15 - 20 experienced vol- 

unteers, with 12 information tables set up in Long Reach Hall, 

which they staffed. Additionally, every half hour, tours and 
orientation sessions were conducted -- through the shipyard, 
in the galleries, library, and Donnell House. 


With this “full court press” in high gear, the Volunteer Jobs 
Fair doors opened at 10:00 a.m. When they had closed at 2:00 
p.m., MMM had 25 new volunteers. The ensuing weeks since 
the Fair have resulted in several additional volunteers seeking 


volunteer opportunities with MMM. Sixteen of these volun- : 
teers are offering to fill more than one slot - choosing combi- 
nations such as Library Research and Zwicker watch; Donnell | 
House Docent and Greeting shifts, Launch Tank Guide and 
Maintenance, and so on. By the close of the Fair, we knew we 
not only had reached our goal, but had exceeded it. 


All but a handful of our new volunteer staff attended 
Volunteer Orientation sessions, which followed the Volunteer 
Fair. As we go to press, of our 28 new volunteers, 20 have 
signed up for training in the front-line positions on which the 
Museum depends throughout its Memorial Day - Columbus 
Day season. Eight of the new volunteers have expressed inter- 
est in behind the scenes activities, including the Library, the 
Curatorial Department, Hospitality, Administration, 
Watercraft, and Maintenance, which are year ‘round positions, 
with training on-the-job. To date, Donnell House Docents, 
Greeters, and Shipyard Tour Guides have been through train- 
ing. Our Zwicker crew are waiting for the vessel to arrive in 
late June before training can be accomplished. In the mean- 
time, SEA Time lectures with Curator Nathan Lipfert offer out- 
standing opportunities for our volunteer staff to become more 
knowledgeable about the history of the Museum and the mar- 
itime history of Maine, along with our Volunteer Staff Meeting 
Spring Lecture Series, with presenters Bud Warren and Susan 
McChesney, Jack Schneider, and Bill Bunting sharing their 
insights into Maine’s maritime history. Still to come: Safety 
Training, which will be offered in June. 


With the additional support of our new volunteer staff, bring- 
ing the total number of active volunteers to 168, Maine 


Maritime Museum looks forward to a rewarding season 
ahead! 
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arterm 


Day Highlig 


arrived on the scene to attack the grounds, the inside win- 
dows, the picnic tables, the Snow Squall Building, etc. - unde- 
terred by cloudy skies and threatening rain! As always, there 
was more than enough work to keep everyone occupied 


throughout the morning - with some crews laboring long 
after lunch to finish up. | 


The Hospitality crew, John Webster, Gloria Momberger-Pelc, 
and Frank & Kathy McKinnon, had coffee steaming and 
home-made muffins teady when everyone arrived after 8 


a.m. (thanks to donations of many volunteers from our 

Hospitality Committee.) The Coffee Cart refreshed the | 
troops at mid-morning serving Dunkin’ Donuts, courtesy of 
our local Dunkin’ Donuts store. At lunchtime, everyone was _ 
baked beans, potato _ 


_ treated to baked ham and homemade 
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asters’ — _ the boat storage shed and cleaning out the interior of the _ 


Enthusiasm was high as approximately 45 Quartermasters _ 


the tasks that were assigned ~ and mor 
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34" Symposium A Wild Success! 


As reported in the last issue of The Rhumb Line, this year’s 
Maritime History Symposium had a smashing line-up of 
speakers. As we noted earlier, William H. Bunting, Bronson W. 
Chanler, Matthew Lawrence, Deborah Marx, and James L. 
Nelson were among the honored and esteemed speakers. 
Attendees of the event, held May 5, 6, and 7, were also thrilled 
to hear talks by David Andrews and William Glover. 


David Andrews of South Bristol gave a great presentation on 
boatbuilding in South Bristol, revealing a great deal of time- 
consuming research and analysis. He brought the discussion 
of building right down to the present, even tying into this 
school-year’s generation of eighth graders building boats at 
this Museum, not unlike their direct boat-building ancestors at 
the beginning of the 19" century. 


William Glover of Kingston, Ontario discussed, from a navi- 
gator’s point of view, how the ships of the Hudson Bay 
Company found their way into Hudson Bay in the 17" and 18" 
centuries. He used fascinatingly old records kept by the com- 
pany and still available. 


From Friday night’s start with the traditional Fish House 
Punch reception, it proved to be an unusually exciting event. 
We were happy to see so many of the familiar faces and hope 
to attract even more people next year as we host our 35" 
Annual Maritime History Symposium. 


? fi 
sos ze . 


In the balmy breeze of 
late summer - 
under a pristine white tent - 
in the shadow of the 
Wyoming evocation - 
while dining on 
scrumptious food 
and sipping a 
favorite beverage - 


<> 


chaos may erupt - 


as friends try to outbid 
neighbors for that 
favorite auction item 
at 


this year’s 


Benefit Auction/Gala 


September 7th 


June 2006 
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MUSEUM WELCOMES 
NEW STAFF 


Jackie Berry joined the staff of Maine Maritime Museum late 
in February as the Finance & Personnel Officer. A Maine 
native, Jackie has lived for the past 35 years in Farmingdale; 
she has 3 grown children and 8 adorable grandchildren. Prior 
to coming to the Museum, Jackie worked for more than eight 
years as Office Manager at Chambers Leasing and its sister 
company Chambers Parts Distributors in Augusta. Jackie 
loves the beautiful wedding gowns in the Museum’s collec- 
tion, a rare tour of these articles being provided by Registrar 
Chris Hall while Jackie was searching for empty boxes in the 
basement shortly after she arrived. 


Carol Stergio first came to know the Museum as a volunteer. 
As co-chair of the Special Events Committee, Carol was instru- 
mental in last year’s successful fundraising auction/gala. 
When approached a few weeks ago, she agreed to become a 
part-time employee to help spearhead the effort to promote 
the Wyoming evocation and to lend an administrative hand to 
the Museum’s Corporate Partners Program. Carol is original- 
ly from Mystic, Connecticut, where she worked for 32 years at 
Electric Boat (due to retire next month, actually!). She recent- 
ly relocated to Brunswick when her husband, Jerry, took a 
position as Director of Labor Relations at BIW. Carol’s son, 
Erik, just completed his second year at Suffolk Law School in 
Boston. “Absolutely the people!” both volunteers and staff, is 
what Carol says she likes best about the Museum; we all think 
she’s pretty great, too. 
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A New Puzzler: This one is a copy print from the collection of photographer Frank Claes; we purchased 
a big part of this collection at auction in 1998. Now, Frank copied pictures from all over the place, so there is no 
guarantee this is a Maine scene. He may not have known, himself, because nothing is written on the back of the 


picture. Does anyone have any ideas? I know there are steamer buffs out there — this must ring a bell with some- 
body. 
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